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The reasons he gave for this apparent change were,
that nature had forbidden slavery in the newly-
conquered regions, and that the proviso, under
such circumstances, would be a useless taunt and
wanton insult to the South. The famous sentence
in which he said that he " would not take paina
uselessly to reaffirm an ordinance of nature, nor
to reenact the will of God," was nothing but spe-
cious and brilliant rhetoric. It was perfectly easy
to employ slaves in California, if the people had
not prohibited it, and in New Mexico as well, even
if there were no cotton nor sugar nor rice planta-
tions in either, and but little arable land in the
latter. There was a classic form of slave-labor
possible in those countries. Any school-boy could
have reminded Mr. Webster of

" Seius whose eight hundred slaves
Sicken in Ilva'a mines."

Mining was one of the oldest uses to which
slave-labor had been applied, and it still flourished
in Siberia as the occupation of serfs and criminals.
Mr. Webster, of course, was not ignorant of this
very obvious fact; and that nature, therefore,
instead of forbidding slave-labor in the Mexican
conquests, opened to it a new and almost unlim-
ited field in a region which is to-day one of the
greatest mining countries in the world. Still less
could he have failed to know that this form of
employment for slaves was eagerly desired by the
South; that the slave-holders fully recognized